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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author of the following pages had long 
felt an anxious desire to see bettered the condition 
of the black population of our West India Islands; 
and^ with a view to the accomplishment of that 
important object^ had^ some years ago, contri- 
butifd his mite by the publicatioa of a pamphlet^ 
entitled Notices respecting Jamaica^" in which 
the subject was freely canvassed without favouf! 
to ihtf^ enthusiasm nor fear of the prejudices of 
any person/' and* vsttious methods pointed outj 
winch/according to hi^ view of tlkd subject^ might 
be mutually adyaiitageous to tnaster and slaye^ 
He did hope^ sooner or later^ to discover that he 
had thus laid the foundation of progresiiive good* 
He has! liow the satisfaction to think that his 
laWrk have not been misapplied; - and he has 
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the confidence %.t the same time to believe^ that^ 
if the spirit of his vfovk had had more general and 
extensive influence^ some part of the pretence, 
though no part of the motive, for a violent inno- 
vation might have been prevented. 

He never will cease to afford his hearty co- 
o'peniion^ by all safe, rational, and constitutional 
methods; but he cannot silently allow his name 
to be coupled in any shape with a project, which, 
whatever may be the real motives for bringing it 
before Parliament, does nothing less than aim a 
deadly blow at the fundamental principles of the 
colonial system. 

Whatever may be said of the abstract right of 
the legislative body of this kingdom to interpose 
in any form, or at any time, to shift its line of 
policy with respect to the colonies, or even to 
subvert the fabric raised with the sanction of 
successive administrations, during a course of one- 
hundred and fifty years, he can safely deny the 
moral right of Parliament in this case, and as 
confidently deny the existence of a true sterling 
feeling in the attempt to accomplish the enfiran- 
chisement of the n^o, at any period, by the 
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disfranchisement of a .most valuable bodj of 
British subjects^ who have established themselves^ 
under the encouragement of British Law^ and the 
protection and security of a Constitutional Charter^ 
in the West India Islands. 

Sincere an advocate as he is for the diffusion of 
the blessings of civilized life and of rational free- 
dom over the surface of the whole worlds he is 
yet no citizen of the world in so extensive a sense 
as to wish to promote the happiness of other 
nations^ either barbarous or civilized^ by debasing 
the political condition^ of any class of British 
subjects^ and the author of Reasons for esta- 
blishing a Registry of Slaves in the British Colo- 
nies^''* has done him no more than justice in 
stating that his views were disclosed ''for a different 
practical purpose." 

He had nothing in view but the improvement 
of the condition of the negro subject, by straight 
forward means^ by the fair operation of a princi- 
ple, developed by the abolition law, which, when 
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properly set in ifiiDtiony could not Ml, as he con- 
ceived^ to produce the most happy result^ namely^ 
the identify of interest^ in a moral amse^ betveeen 
master and slaVe, by Which the former must^ by a 
sort of re-actioD^ be benefited .by. . every act of 
well-judged benevolence tovi^ards the slave* and 
the latter be gradually! qualified by a course, of 
morale religioner^ and inidUectual improvement^ 
for a Mrell-'digested and rational freedom^; vrhich 
might at any time be coiiferre4^ on him by . the 
indulgence of his master fi>r . faithful conduct or 
valuable services: a most ^interesting . and im« 
portant -contemplation^ which^ however interest- 
ing and important it may be^^ seems to fall very 
short of the practical purpose kept in view by 
the leading directorlr of the African Institution. 

In one sense it would be difficult to over*rate 
the public services of the body of dissenters of 
difierent sects ; for^ by the successful efforts of 
their zeal^ they have^ at last^ awakened the slum- 
bering zeal of the professional members of the 
established churchy and by an indirect operation 
as well as by positive charitable institutions^ have 



given a raostiisefnl iinptilse to the work of ^moral 
and intellectual impvOTeinent atnong £be loweir or- 
ders of. society throughout the' United 'Kingdoms. 

Whether the duty of religious instractiun should 
be uni^ertaken in the 'West India Islands! by thb 
ministers of the Church of England^ or' by^imii- 
sionary preachdrs^ is a qiiestioa. which admSts t)ffan 
easy solution^ and might be best answered. :by 
reverting to the old worn out arguments In iaviair 
of the estaiblished national chmrch^' which^ Jhappiljr 
for the interests of humanity^ have long beed^t at 
#est . 'But there is one consideraiiony which ' must 
have a powerful influence on the minds of ihe co- 
lonial asisemUiesy and that is^ a consideration of the 
duty of self'^preseryation as it regards both their 
lives and property. ; . > 

Every minister of the. established church is a 
knowii acknowledged character; liis' moral prin- 
ciples^ his religious doctrines^ his qualification in 
every sense as a teacher of the -Gospel; either are <k 
may be known by the Bishop within whose jiiris^ 
diction the West India Islands lie. On the con* 
trary^ who is to define the character or qualifica- 
tions of a missionary or itinerant preacher ? He 
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may or may not be a most benevolent personage, 
Mitfa the spirit of true charity diffused throughout 
his life and preachings ; he may or may not be a 
contemptible hypocrite of the lowest class^ with 
bencTolence on his lips^ and the blackest passions 
predominant in his heart ; he may or may not 
be a visionary enthusiast^ and^ with the best in- 
tentionsj though without common sense^ ready to 
set fire^ by his dangerous experiments^ to the com- 
bustible materials collected in that corner of the 
world. 

There cannot be a better or more powerful 
instrument than Christianity^ in the hands of judi- 
cious reflecting ministers^ for promoting the work 
of civilization wherever it may be required. Neither 
can there be a more mischievous instrument in the 
hands of designing demagogues^ who^ under the 
mask of extraordinary sanctity^ may mean to dis- 
seminate the most poisonous political opinions. 
In this country such mischiefs find an easy antidote 
in the good sense and positive intellectual condi- 
tion of the mass of the people ; but in the West 
India Islands^ where the mass of the black popu- 
lation still continues in a state of the grossest 
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ignorance^ who can calculate the evil intfuentc 
which may be obtained oyer their minds by the 
art and ingenuity of hypocritical incendiaries ? 

The necessity of discouraging undefined and 
indefinable itinerant preachers has been fully ap-* 
preciated both in theory and from experience^ 
by some of the colonial assemblies^ and they have 
very properly attempted to discourage them by 
legislative enactments* These assemblies are of 
opinion that the Bishop of London^ and not the 
missionary preacher^ is the regular^ and safe^ and 
effectual channel for promoting christian know- 
ledge ; and they trusty no doubts that the same 
energy^ which has been roused in this kingdom^ 
will soon extend itself for the dissemination of 
true Church of England doctrines and discipline 
among the slaves of the West India Islands. But 
if the views of the leading Directors of the African 
Institution are directed to an opposite practical 
purpose/' they not only differ^ toto cxlo, from the 
views of the author of Notices on Jamaica^"' 
(a point which^ except as it regards himself, is 
of no possible signification) but will probably be 
disapproved of by the bench of Bishops and all 
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true Church of England members of both Housef 
of Parliament. 

To clear th^ Aibject of some incumbrances^ as 
well a& to prevent misapplication of his opi- 
niona; he has been led reluctantlj to^ appear before 
the-tribupal of the public in the sbape ^ though with 
few> if any> of the necessary qualificati(^ns of a 
^viewer^ except impartialiiy and the. love of 
truth. 



REVIEW, &c. 



I 



There IS something so very repugnant 
to our nature in the idea of the slavery of 
the human species, that we could not fail to 
hail the Act for abolishing the Slave Trade 
as one of the most important benefits con- 
ferred by parliament on mankind within 
the range of our recollection; whether it 
be considered as a step to the immediate 
improvement or gradual enfranchisement of 
a very interesting class of fellow-creatures. 
And it was natural that we should view, 
with a corresponding degree of satisfaction, 
the establishment of an Association set on 
foot for the express purpose of bettering 
the condition of the people of Africa, who, ' 
for a long course of years, had been outraged 
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by a train of evils of no common magni- 
tude. This might be some reparation for 
past enormities. The civilization of Africa 
had always been a leading point in the 
contemplation of the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company ; but, as long as the Slave 
Trade was authorized by law, all their efforts 
were paralyzed by it, and it naturally be- 
came the immediate care of the African 
Institution to exterminate every trace of a 
trade, which, as long as it should be carried 
on, in any shape or degree, must tend to 
cramp, if not to defeat, their meritorious 
endeavours to benefit the condition of the 
human^ race in this quarter of the globe. 

The objects of this Association are com- 
prised in certain resolutions agreed to and 
stated in their First Report, which we shall 
transcribe at length, as best exhibiting the 
principles which seemed to influence the 
leading persons employed in the formation 
of the establishment. 

1. That this Meeting is deeply impres- 
sed with a sense of the enormous wrongs 
which the natives of Africa have suffered 
in their intercourse with Europe; and from 
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a desire to repair these wrongs, as well as 
from general feelings of benevolence, is 
anxious to adopt such measures as are best 
calculated to promote their civilization and 
happiness. 

2. That the approaching cessation of 
the SlaveTrade hitherto carried on by Great 
Britain, America, and Denmark, will, in a 
considerable degree, remove the barrier, 
which has so long obstructed the natural 
course of improvement in Africa; and that 
the way will be thereby opened for intro- 
ducing the comforts and arts of a more 
civilized state of society. 

" 3. That the happiest effects may be 
reasonably anticipated from diflfusing useful 
knowledge and exciting industry among 
the inhabitants of Africa, and from obtain- 
ing and circulating throughout this country 
more ample and authentic information con- 
cerning the agricultural and commercial 
facilities of that vast continent; and. that 
through the judicious prosecution of these 
benevolent endeavours, we may ultimately 
look forward to the establishment, in the 
room of that traffic by which Africa has 
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been so long degraded, of a legitimate and 
far more extended commerce, beneficial 
alike to the natives of Africa, and to the 
manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" 4. That the present period is eminently 
fitted for prosecuting these benevolent de- 
signs; since the suspension, during the 
war, of that large share of the Slave Trade, 
carried on by France, Spain, and Holland, 
will, when combined with the effect of the 
abolition laws of Great Britain, America, 
and Denmark, produce nearly the entire 
cessation of that traffic along a line of 
coast, extending between two and three 
thousand miles in length, and thereby 
afford a peculiarly favourable opportunity 
of giving a new direction to the industry 
and commerce of Africa. 

" 5. That, for these purposes^ a Society 
be immediately formed, to be called ' The 
African Institution! " 

The Report then very properly goes on, 
— " To prevent misconception concerning 
the views and measures of the African In- 
stitution, it may be proper, in the first 
instance, to declare that it is the Society's 
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fixed determination not to undertake any 
religious missions, nor to engage in com- 
mercial speculations. 

•* It may also be proper to premise, 
that it will naturally become the duty and 
care of this Society to watch over the exe- 
cution of the laws recently enacted in this 
and other countries, abolishing the African 
Slave Trade ; to endeavour to prevent the 
infraction of those laws ; and, from time 
to time, to suggest any means by which 
they may be rendered more effectual to 
their objects; and likewise to endeavour, 
by communicating information, and by 
other appropriate methods, to promote the 
abolition of the Slave Trade by foreign 
powers. 

" The means which it is proposed to 
employ for the purpose of promoting civi- 
lization and improvement in Africa are of 
the following kind: — 

" 1. To collect and diffuse, throughout 
thiscountry, accurate information respecting 
the natural productions of Africa, and, in 
general, respecting the agricultural and 
commercial capacities of the African con- 
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tiDenty and the intellectual, moral, and 
political, condition of its inhabitants. 

" 2. To promote the instruction of the 
Africans in letters and in useful knowledge, 
and to cultivate a friendly connection with 
the natives of that continent. 

" 3. To endeavour to enlighten the minds 
of the Africans with respect to their true 
interests; and to diffuse information amongst 
them respecting the means whereby we 
may improve the present opportunity of 
substituting a beneficial commerce in place 
of the Slave Trade. 

" 4. To introduce among them such of 
the improvements and useful arts of Europe 
as are suited to their condition. 

5. To promote the cultivation of the 
African soil, not only by exciting and 
directing the industry of the natives, but 
by furnishing, where it may appear advan- 
tageous to do so, useful seeds and plants, 
and implements of husbandry. 

" 6. To introduce amongst the inhabi- 
tants beneficial medical discoveries. 

" 7. To obtain a knowledge of the prin- 
cipal languages in Africa, and, as has been 
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already found to be practicable, to reduce 
them to writing, with a view to facilitate 
the diffusion of information among the 
natives of that country. 

" 8. To employ suitable agents, and to 
establish correspondencies as shall appear 
advisable, and to encourage and reward 
individual enterprize and exertion in pro- 
moting any of the purposes of the Insti- 
tution/' 

Under the confidence inspired by a long 
list of respectable names, large sums of 
money have been periodically collected; and 
the Institution has carried on its measures 
from the year 1807 to the present time, 
without hindrance, without suspicion, with 
growing zeal and unabated perseverance, 
always professing to aim at the attainment 
of a point, which was stated in their resolu- 
tions to be the improvements of the condi- 
tion of the human race on the continent of 
Africa. 

At last, however, their proceedings have 
been attacked by a gentleman, who for 
some time filled a high official situation in 
Sierra Leone, who was an eye-witness of 
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the state of affairs in that colony, who had 
opportunities of learning the history and 
transactions from the best authority, and 
whose testimony cannot be passed over 
unconsidered by us without great injustice 
(not to Dr. Thorpe, but) to the public, 
whose servants we profess to be, and whose 
cause Dr. Thorpe professes to advocate. 

The merits and demerits of the African 
Institution are thus brought before the tri- 
bunal of the public. Dr. Thorpe has stood 
forward with no inconsiderable degree of 
hardihood as their accuser, or rather as the 
accuser of their leading members ; he has 
arraigned the purity of their motives; he 
has denied the accuracy of their printed 
statements, and has raised strong grounds 
of doubt of the wisdom of trusting too con- 
fidently to private character for faithful 
management of the temporal affairs of the 
world. 

We shall endeavour to sift this sub- 
ject with impartiality, neither trusting to 
the assertions of the accuser, without a 
sufficient weight of evidence, nor, on the 
other hand, giving way too much to habi- 
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tual partiality towards respected indivi* 
duals; always rememberiDg that in large 
associations all will not be found equally 
pure ; that ambition, commercial rivalry, 
political power, certain imaginary influ- 
ences, either separable from or combined 
with benignant feelings, too often mis- 
lead mankind from the straight path of 
common sense and moral rectitude. These 
are considerations which always make us 
very cautious in bending too implicitly to 
the authority of mere names ; and we con- 
fess we were not a little startled at seeing 
an appeal to such authority on the part of 
the respectable author of the Special Report^ 
who ought to know that the argumentum 
ad hominem is always considered as one of 
the weakest of all arguments, and only fit 
to be employed by those who fail in plain 
sense and fair reasoning. 

" The pamphlet of Dr. Thorpe," says 
the Special Report (p. 3), " commences' 
Avith an attack on the Court of Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company, whose con- 
duct, and even whose motives, he arraigns 
in the strongest and most unqualified terms. 

c 
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In justice to that body, it raay be proper 
to specify who were the individuals com- 
posing it. The chairman and leading mem^ 
her of it from the first institution to its final 
dissolution was Mr. Henry Thornton, who 
is well known to have devoted a large por- 
tion of his time, and the powers of his 
active, discriminating, and upright mind to 
the superintendance of its concerns. 

" The Deputy Chairmen were successively 
Philip Sandom, Esq. Charles Grant, Esq. 
now Chairman of the East India Company, 
and LordTeignmouth. Sir Charles Middle- 
ton, afterwards Lord Barham ; Admiral Sir 
George Young, and Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 
were efficient Directors until they quitted 
London ; and the Hon. James Elliot, to the 
time of his death. Besides these, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were in the direction during 
almost the whole period of the Company's 
existence: W. Wilberfofce, Esq. M. P. 
Thomas Babington, Esq. M. P. -Thomas 
F. Forster, Esq, Joseph Hardcastle, Esq.' 
Joho Inglis, Esq. John Kingston, Esq. 
Samuel Parker, Esq. E. Parry, Esq. John 
Prinsiss, Esq. and Granville Sharpe. 
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" The various statements which have been 
laid before Parliament, on the subject of 
Sierra Leone, were drawn up and sanction* 
ed by these well-known and distinguished 
characters, whom it is unnecessary to defend 
from the imputation of either having prac- 
tised a deception on the public, or of having 
been actuated by corrupt and improper 
motives/' 

" The reports and statements of these in*- 
dividuals may be referred to as completely 
negativing the charges and imputations of 
Mr. Thorpe ; and as Mr. Thorpe did not 
visit the colony until three years and a 
half after the Company had ceased to 
govern it, and his residence there continued 
only for twenty-one months, namely, frorn 
July 1811, to March 1813; his testimony 
cannot be regarded as of much moment, 
when thus opposed. Whatever credit may 
be due to his testimony, when speaking of 
things within the sphere of his observation^ 
yet of what passed during the Sierra Leone 
Company's administration of the colony^ 
he could have no personal knowledge. 
His representi^tions, therefore, loose and 
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vague as they are, can hardly be allowed 
to weigh materially against the deliberate 
and recorded statements of the gentlemen 
who have been named, themselves actors 
in the business, and possessing full access 
to every official document, and to the best 
sources of oral information/' 

And again (p. 57), " The Directors of 
the Sierra Leone Company," Mr. Thorpe 
states, on the surrender of the colony to 
government, • formed ( to uphold their old 
influence) a Society called the African In- 
stitution/ It will not be very easy for 
Mr, Thorpe to persuade the public that 
the Directors of the Sierra Leone Company, 
whose names have been already mentioned^ 
could have any * selfish' end in contribu- 
ting to form the African Institution/' 

Now we do think that Dr. Thorpe must 
be a very stupid or a very indolent sort of 
man, if, during a residence of twenty-one 
months, filling, as he did, a high official 
situation, and living with the most intel- 
ligent individuals of a very small commu<« 
nity, many of whom had been established 
in the colony from the earliest period, he 
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had not had access to authentic documents, 
and the best sources of oral information: 
We do not think this objection to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Thorpe can be allowed to have 
any weight when the authority of Governor 
Thompson is relied on in another place by 
the author of the Special Report, though 
he had only resided eight months in the 
colony. Dr. Thorpe himself says, " From 
January 1808, when I was appointed, I 
read every publication I could find either 
from the directors or respecting the con* 
duct pursued by their servants. I endea- 
voured to acquire knowledge from every 
person I could reach, who had been in the 
colony ; I examined into the state of the 
colony when I arrived ; I interrogated the 
oldest and most intelligent settlers on every 
particular occurrence for eighteen years; 
searched the records of the Vice- Admiralty 
Court, and the file of afiidavits; sought 
from the neighbouring chieftains and the 
persons who had resided near the colony, 
every possible information, and heard the 
evidence given on oath in civil causes 
before myself/^ 



In point of fact he has shewn himself 
to be intimately acquainted with the his- 
tory and transactions of the colony from 
the earliest period : he has employed his 
knowledge, however acquired, to make 
some very important disclosures: he has 
falsified some of the deliberate and recorded 
statements of his opponents, which could 
pot have been accomplished without better 
materials and higher authority than the 
author of the Special Report is diposed to 
ftUow him to possess. Indeed, turning, as 
we do, from the perusal of a very important 
document, published in Dr. Thorpe's Ap^ 
pendix, of which he certainly has not made 
too much use, we are compelled to com- 
plain of. a great want of candour in this 
attempt to throw discredit upon his autha<» 
rity. 

With an equal degree of candour has the 
author of the Special Report denied the 
identity of the Sierra Leone Company with 
the African Institution. " In truth," h© 
says, the onlj/ directors of that company, 
whose names are to be found in the list of 
the directors of the African Institution, 
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sides those of the ever to be lamented Mr, 
Henry Thornton and Mr. Granville Sharpe, 
are Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Charles Grant, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Babington, Mr. J. F* 
Forster, and Mr. Clarkson."" But these per- 
sons formed only a small proportion of the 
managing body, which consists of a presi- 
dent, twenty-two vice-presidents, a trea- 
surer, and thirty-eight directors. There 
was not, therefore, between the Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company and the 
African Institution the identity which Mn 
Thorpe affirms to have existed* 

We cannot venture to affirm that there 
is a complete identity in point oT names 
on the face of the list of directors. But 
when we see the old Board of Directors of 
the Sierra Leone Company embodied, ex- 
cepting only two or three names, with the 
Board of Directors of the African Institu- 
tion ; the chairman of the former becoming 
the treasurer of the latter ; the late acting 
Governor of the colony under the old 
regime becoming the secretary of the new 
association here ; the mild spirit and active 
talents of Mr* Wilberforce, accompanied 
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hy the tome select'* set of individuals^ still 
taking the lead^ and very properly direct- 
ing, as almost exclusively understanding, 
the affairs of Africa, we must be allowed 
to assume the fact of identity between the 
two establishments ; notwithstanding the 
appearance of a few additional new names, 
they satisfy the author of the Special Re- 
port that he commits no inaccuracy in 
denying it. 

With as much shew of reason and with 
the same degree of candour might be 
denied the identity of the Church Missi- 
onary Society with the African Institution, 
though we have the authority of a most 
striking passage in the Special Report in 
affirmation of this identity ; a passage which 
at once serves to disprove the strange asser- 
tion in page 57 of the Special Report, and 
to amalgamate, as it were, the whole of 
these associations. — Mr. Thorpe could, 
hardly have been ignorant that in addition 
to any attempts, which have been made by 
the African Institution in the work of 
direct instruction, attempts necessarily li- 
mited by the fundamental rule which pre- 
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vented the employmieiit df missioima^ie&aiid 
by the loiT stirte of its jSaiitdls, ^itMieh ha« 
been attempted and even effect^ in thw 
wajifbj other societies, and fuurtimiWly 
tbeChwch M^issionary Society for mi^iottii; 
to Africa and the East. Of this society, thfe^ 
very persons wbocn Mr. Ttiorpe mottt vehift-* 
mently attacks as unfriendly to the int^r^fite^ 
of Africa,, nifttnelyythe late ohairmati of tlie 
Siena ij<eooe Compaiay^ Mr. Henry Thowi^^ 
ton,, Mr. Wiltoerforce^and Mr. Macaulay^ > 
appears^ were among the foupders; and' 
fr4Mii it6 instttotton in 1800 they faavis ate6 
betsn 9moi3g its HMst strenuoM s^tp^pattenl 
as wall mosi atetive wmnagers; begiSet 

maiiagen aliht df botfh msHMtionis.'' 

We 4K3 >aat jfft«in to ent^ muMtUiff 
ihtb the tra«saMi6W6 <3tf tfe^e Siewa Ci^oae 
Cwtepaiiy, iftof into thte ctmtrovetsy be- 
tween Dr. T^horpe atad hie oppotieoti'; in 
whith wefiiWI, as we gtetierafty find in ot4fe* 
sinrifer «i8es, too much irrele^attt epersoft»^ 
ality as wefH a6 ^too mut^b assertion withotft 
evide^K* &tk %oth «ides. We ^^fll thei^elbw^ 
confine our strkrttttcs to vasAti peitftsj -re- 
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ferring the reader for further information 
to the several publications, which are now 
the subject of our consideration, and which, . 
notwithstanding a certain air of contempt 
very carefully thrown upon the character of 
Dr. Thorpe, are well worthy of the most 
serious and attentive perusal of impartial 
readers. 

Having denied the identity with, the. 
Directors of the African Institution pro- 
ceed to defend tlie measures of, the Sierra 
Leone Company ; and, whatever may be 
said of the conduct of subordinate agents 
during the progress of the settlement, we 
sincerely agree in expressing a deep impres* 
sion of the laudable and disinterested views 
which ^rst led to the formation of it. We , 
cannot, however, pass many encomiums on 
the practical good sense displayed by the 
Directors in the attempt to rear this child 
of experiment; the failure will afford the 
best criterion of their merit, which is atri- 
bu table, it is said, to the following causes, 
all of which a little sagacity might havef 
foreseen, and most of which a little common, 
sense might have corrected > — , 
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' !• The want of sufficient power and au- 
thority ill the government of the colony 
during the first eight years. 

2. The unfavourable character of the 
settlers. 

3. The insufficiency of its force to check 
the natives. 

4. The unh^lthiness incident to all hew 
settlements in tropical climates. 

5. The inexperience of the conductors 
of the undertaking in the earlier period of 
the settlement. 

6. The long continuance of the war. 

7. The Slave Trade. 

These are the causes enumerated by the 
author of the Special Report to account 
for the failure of this colony ; to which we 
shall add a few more causes, less insisted 
upon, but more powerfully operating, col- 
lected by us from the same authority. 

1. The establishment of a settlement in 
the midst of savage nations, without forts 
for its protection. Hence the colony was 
frequently threatened, and twice actually 
attacked by the natives ; hence the auda- 
city of the African chiefs, who, when cuhi- 



so 

vation flouiishedj fiwtdfew away the native 
labourer^^ and tb€& drove the settlers from 
their farms; hence a free, scope for the 
exercise of the policy of the natives, who 
kept the colony in a state of disquietude 
aad aJ^rm. 

2. The peculiar unfitness of the main 
body; pf the people to persevere, under the 
difficulties of a new tettlement. 

S. Bad faith in the distribuiion of land to 
the Nova ^cotians; hence insurrections and 
continued turbulence. 

4. Ignorance of the peculiar features of 
the negro character. 

. 5. The extreme indolence of the settlers^ 
which afforded an insuperable barrier to 
the successful cultivation of the land. 

This statement needs no comoientary : 
for a grosser case of incapacity^ mis«* 
management, and ignwance, was jievat 
yet inferred from a base expotelion of facts ; 
which, if rightly appreciated^ might afford, 
one would think, a pregnant lesson of 
caption in allowing the same set of per* 
sons, under whatever denominajtioo^ to 
meddle with the internal ad^iioAsttration 
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of afioirs m any otiw wall^stabUshed 

As tb^ charge, however, of bad faith 
towards the Nova Scotiansis denied toiidem 
verbis by the Directors of the African 
Institution, we feel it an incumbent duty 
tp enter more particularly into that quesr 
*ion. — Mr. Thorpe," says the Special 
Report, " ch^rgeq the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany with failing in their engagements to 
th^ Nova Scotian settlers/' 

The facts pf the case seem to be. these : 
Tq eqcqurage. these persons to transfer 
themselves from Nova Scotia to this infant 
colony, Mn Clarkson in 1793, had pro^ 
mised twenty acres pf land to each aian« 
tm acres tp each woman, and Jive acres to 
each child. With the just expectation of 
receiving this allotment of territory, they 
were landed at Sierra Leone and received 
^^i^tk part^ and no moxe, of the pro^ 
misfd allotment; and this, according to 
the modest expostulation of the Nova Sco- 
tians, in their petition to the Directors, 
was not " gQq4 londJ* " The settlers re- 
monstrated in vain,'^ saysMr.Thorpe, then 
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ensued an insurrection.*' This was the 
natural and more immediate effect. Then 
the negro, no doubt, became distrustful, 
indifferent, and sulky; this was the natural 
and durably-mischievous effect. " The 
remaining /our^/?/ifA5 have been repeatedly 
offered,'' says the Special Report, " but 
the offer has been, for obvious reasons,* 
generally declined/' The rights however, 
to the remaining four-fifths of the quantity 
of land originally promised, was carefully 
preserved to the Nova Scotians. This was 
stipulated for by the Sierra Leone Company^ 
and agreed to by HisMajesty'sGovernment, 
when the transfer of the colony to the 
crown was negociated." This they stipula- 
ted for at the expiration of sixteen years ! 
" Yet,** they say, " for this charge there does 
not appear to be any just foundation; on 
the contrary, thei Company appears to have 
acted with a scrupulous attention to their 
engagements to this body of people'" !!•!• 



* These reasons should be explained. 

t The Special Report says, " Not abore three or four ap- 
plications grounded upon it, appear to have been made to the 
colonial government/' Page 15. — Dr.Thorpe says, Almost^ 
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On this point we conceive Dr. Thorpe 
has stated a clear unanswerable charge of 
bad faith against the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company; and we believe we know 
enough of the negro character to be justi* 
filed in pronouncing that this fatal error, 
committed at the first establishment, must 
have become a prevailing cause of their 
ill success during the whole of their admi- 
nistration of the colony. 

" The most serious, however," says the 
Special Report, " of all Dr. Thorpe's accu- 
sations against the Sierra Leone Company 
and their agents, is that of Slave Trading. 
But, in proportion to its seriousness, it 
appears to have, if possible, still less foun- 
dation whereon to rest than any that has 
yet been adverted to.'' 

A most serious accusation, most certainly 
this is ; an accusation of offence so enormous 
as to have required the greatest degree of 



^very surviving Nova Scotian^ his wife or children^ did apply^ 
even before they had sufficient dollars to pay the fees for 
obtaining the grant." Thorpe's Reply^ p. 9. — Did not the 
ivhole of them apply by petition^ at the time land was most 
wanted, and was not the petition rejected ? 
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delicancy ^^fd c^tuticm on the part of the 
acc user, a ryd the <;om ptetest ah d ^ most 
unequivocal reftitalioh on the ^yart df the 
accused. Y«t Dr. Thorpe hw introd^fic^ 
it' with a ^ippaocy and cmicisen^ss Terjr 
little suited to the heinotisnete of the 
offence; and has drawn an infcfence to thfe 
discredit of the Directors^ which, 'w^ cOtt- 
ceWe, is by no means bor«he out, nor evtett 
justified, by the circumstances t)f the case, 
a* stated in the letter to Mr. Wilberforce, 
But, as iht developetnent of this ptesagA itt 
tlie transactions of the colony may afford 
atettron of great praicrtical utility to tliose 
who tnay be called upon to stippiort or 4o 
cwitroul the enterprises of the teading 
Members t/f the African In^tittftion, w« 
feel a double motive fordwdling triore paf- 
ticulatly on this section^ the eoFntiHiverdy. 

^ Lastly,'' says t)r. Thorpe, (p 5.) " *htif 
servants constantly purchased the natives ; 
worked them themselves without pay, 
hired ithem to otherB £w pay ; iSutiTeFed 
staves to be brought in atrd taken tm of 
the colony; allowed them to be seized and 
delivered to tfaiMf ieafiteiis wl^a t^y^pugUt 
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protection ; permitted their store-keepers 
to supply the slave factories, slave ships, 
and to feed the trade in every possible 
way. Even in Mr. Lud lam's last adminis- 
tration of the govern riient, two cargoes of 
slaves, taken from the Americans, were 
publickly sold at twenty dollars a head. 
So much for their efforts to repress the 
Slave Trade, of which they had professed 
such an abhorrence and which the Act of 
Parliament for incorporating the Company 
forbade them to pursue. Is it possible the 
directors .did not know, hear, or believe, 
this, or any part of it ? If disapprobation 
had attached to such conduct, is it proba- 
ble they would continue in their confidence, 
after they had heard of it, the persons who 
managed their concerns ? or did they ima- 
ginethat by trumpeting their abhorrence of 
this diabolical traffic, fulminating against 
every person implicated in it, and blazoning 
the virtues of those who seemed anxious to 
exterminate it, they would prevent their 
transactions from being divulged ; or, if 
revealed, they could induce this nation to 
discredit any authority that might dare to 
give them utterance 

£ 
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There is certainly too much violence* an<l 
great bad taste displajr^c) in this language 
of Dr. Thorpe, which is itiore calculated 
.to withdraw the reader from the important 
points of his statement than to fix his 
attention on thepa. The facts, however^ of 
a purchase of slaves, of letting them out for 
hire, &c. are top peremptorilj stated by 
Dr, Thorpe to be eaitily. passed over by lis. 
Tliey are not denied.jDy the author of the 
Special Report, but so met by a long traiti 
of, weak incondlus.iv^ reasoning as to fail 
completely in impressing conviction on ocir 
minds; while Dr; Thorpe, in. his reply^ hai^ 
vj^y fairly, produced several eases, upon thd 
strength of which he had ventured to itiakd 
so serious an attack ; and wbich, if tbes^e 
cases were^ insufficient, <ire corroborated^ as 
far as the question of purchase go^s^ by 
the indirect acknowledgment of .Governor 
Ludlam himself. — Sp^ Rep4 pk 53* 

But we certainly dp not s^e enough to 
fix upon the directory the foul stain of par^ 
ticipating in these apts of outrage upon the 
fundamental laws of their establisbment. 
We do think it possibk that tbfty did 
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not know, hear c^, or beDevq, the facts 
stated hy Mr. Thqrpe, or any part of tbenn; 
We do think it probable that, knowing 
and . disapproving jof the conduct of their 
Servants; they might^&till have felt extreme 
difficulty in applying anJmnQediate or ef*- 
fectnal remedy. We do even .think that 
they migJU be justified, on the ground of 
necessity and good policy, in, continuing 
persons in itheir official vsit nations, who had 
forfeited their confidence by the Gooimifi'y 
sion.of subh>acts as are h^e charged upon 
ibem.by Dr. Thorpe. iWe 4o> think;. that 
they imiight joonscientiously trumpet j forth 
their, jab^borrence of .the diabolical traffic, 
without meaning to mal^ their anathemas 
a^^cloak to <?onc^| thdr ourn tranwotions ; 
and, if Dr. l^horpe were to depend excla- 
im vely on these or similar insinuations, we 
conceiv;e> he would sooa lose alL credit in 
the contemplation of every rational and 
dispassionate inquirer into the circum- 
stances of the €ase. 

Butj if Dr. Thorpe has, on his part, taken 
pains to '^implicate the directors in the con* 
duct x>£ their* servants^ the author, of the 
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Special Report, on his part, does not 
appear to take much paitis to separate 
them. He seems carefully to avoid the 
disjunctive, and, animated by a blind zeal, 
advocates, indiscriminately, the cause of 
master and servants, thus unnecessarily 
confounding the conduct of a set of 
selfish, profligate, worthless settlers in the 
colony, with that of the easy, well-meaning, 
disinterested part of their constituents in 
this country. 

Still is the charge of Slave Trading made 
out as existing within the colony. Analo- 
gous to this is the plan of redeeming slaves, 
as it is technically called, by converting 
them into indented servants^ which we must 
consider, notwithstanding a gloss laborious- 
ly attempted to be thrown upon the prac- 
tice, as nothing less than a sly pretence for 
evading the conditions of the charter, and 
deriving all the advantages, without incur- 
ring any of the odium, attached to the 
name of Slavery. The following case will 
afford an appropriate illustration: — ^Two 
American ships, with one hundred and 
sixty-seven Slaves on board, were taken by 
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His Majesty's Ship Derwent, and con- 
demned, as lawful prizes, at Sierra Lieone. 
We cannot follow Dr. Thorpe in his invec- 
tives against Governor Ludlam. It was 
a novel case; he probably meant well, 
though, in our opinion, he acted wrong. 
The bare facts were these: — Forty of the 
ablest men were taken into the service of 
government, under a promise of liberty at 
the end of three years. Eighteen men, 
fourteen women, and ninety-five children, 
were bound apprentices for different terms, 
according to their respective ages, each 
person receiving apprentices paying txventy 
dollars for each. The money thus paid was 
distributed among the captors. The secret 
object of Governor Ludlam most probably 
was to get an increase of valuable cultiva- 
tors ; but, whatever were his views, we 
conceive the case is fairly brought, by the 
circumstances of it, within the definition 
of a purchase and sale. It is truly a Slave 
Trade, under specious pretences, quite at 
variance with the professed principles, of 
the Company; virtually illegal, wrong in 
practice, and mischievous as a precedent. 
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But thiis que^jjUoa so well bandied by Dr. 
Thorpts that we sbowld dp »q pf injus- 
tice to hivLu a3 well as to itbe.subjeqt^ oot 
to state his argument. in his own wprds:-^ 
Purchiasing if^lavjeSt ' whpn pi:apti3e4 by 
the Goi^paoy," says he, " is terni^d ♦ tyt^ 
doming mtives of Afrie«i frpm ; ^^lnvery, 
who ware bound to this, pnn^aseis ior a 
limited time. J ^now npjL how many of 
th€s<e viere boiind, but. J w«9\ia the.cplony 
twenty tyiratis < after the .Goropany 
mmced and I ineyer Inward of a single 
individual who !W$ks -lirbecatcd ;after seriiriflg 
hi» .apprieatioeship. I -wiU: famine cthift 
redemption of theynativa^ which Mr^Xudlam 
and Mr«! M^Aulay.ackjiiowledge ((?ii9 aispe^ 
Ottlative error. [Che .purcbaw is confessed, 
the slave is ibrpught to . Sierra Lieone» not 
sent to the West Jndi^; fpr every maijket 
there .must be. a s^^ler ahd aibuyer; whea 
the , ^purchase is made, : does it injure or 
bene6t the .market to haves tbe inerGhan- 
dize icarried to an adjacent or. a distant 
part ? .Though «chool-boys would laugh 
at such a .pitiful subtfirfage, it vis ^gravely 
delivered ? (under itbe .sanctinii of great 
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Hatnes) asi a viodiolftibn of \ the obnge of 
Slave Trading;" — «nd ugatn speaking of tbie 
one hundred and sixty^seven slaves cap*^ 
tured in the Amtri^m ships^ by Hi$ 
Majesty's Ship DcrWenti he says* They 
affirm that the slaves were not sold.— 1 
may be mistaken, but the slaves were 
driven to a public market^ they were pub* 
licly cried for HAle through Free Town, by 
the public crier, they were exposed at a 
pikblic auction, there was a seller and a 
buyer, and a price paid. The article pui^ 
chased was delivered, aftd carried away^^ 
yet thisi was^ no sate !♦ Mr* Rylaiid^r, M^y 
Hamilt^Mi, and Mr. Vannick^ wert$ oflfared 
sorae^ but declared they ^onld not buy 
sl$veis; i Mis^ Forbes purcha^d two^ and 
on leaving the eolo&y she &sk6d Gov«rmyr 
Ludijam nrhethemhe might sell then»!^ He 
answered^ ^ sh<p toigbtf add accordingly^ 
site did sell tbettt agaii!i, fof th« same price, 
twenty^ dotti»* e«6hv Whit^fa tvaa ikhtm tb6' 
pric^ of such slates «n the idjaceftt rifte»/' 



« These particulars are not stated in the account given of 
this triiftisacfticfn in Ilk Special Ri^rt. 
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Mr. Ludlatn, in the letter published as his, 
writes, (p. 53, Sp. Rep.) * I do not urge 
all this as meaning to contend that slaves 
were never allowed to be purchased, or, as 
I must call it, redeemed, in this colony ; but 
I contend these were neither purchased 
nor redeemed.' " Now, I can prove," says 
Dr. Thorpe, " by testimony of those who 
were present at the time, that there never 
was a more complete sale of slaves in the 
West In^dies, though I cannot speak of the 
manner in which, according to Governor 
Ludlam, they purchased or redeemed 
slaves before in the colony. It is obvious 
Governor Ludlam might have, distributed 
these slaves as he thought fit, and it is also 
well known that any person obtained the 
slaves who bid and paid for them.'' 

" In the action brought by Campbell 
against the Company," says Dr. Thorpe, 

tried before myself, it was proved that 
the Company's servants purchased slaves, 
and hired them for work; that settlers 
brought slaves into the colony, and took 
them away; that slaves who fled to the 
colony for protection, were delivered up to 
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IhetP matlera, and fivoq (9 f l^VQ lJ?,ij)^* ^ 
r«ad the gojtfs of this tfi^l bffere % Cem-* 
mittee of the Affi«>*ft lostitiitiw, a^^ T»!yi 
publish thaio, if the 4ii'ff!t(^§ it/ 
. T I have read th^ *®4§vi^ «f Jem Pwt«5 
and Thomaa Gttdgeop, ^?h§r||ing Memfft? 
Ludlam and Jkiwfia vith § feAQFl§ip ef 
slaves being soJd IR tile ^ot>yt I ^9ff9 
afeo read some of thfi A?^blQ. Iftt.ter^ fr0ni 
the chieft on the o<^*t ^ ¥eeypf^(if4 
king, ehwging t\m CfwnpsiBj's, sofva^^ 
wilh dealing in slarm- 

« The Report, in vmom plftcts, a^R^its 
tiw puToha^inif of n»liv^ j th^ wsr^isg §if 
them fo\\»md of ejmroei thpy «^ 
prciauAetd. Ii>r ornamailt} and Jaop^s {^^^1, 
CHi oath, stated in ooui:t that th». CQmpApjr 
hived Pttt thftr lilav^ai that hQ had paid 
their aceomptaot ^wr dollars & month finr 
th« labour some whetioa he hiid bir@d 
hinis^f, 

A Mr. Cooper went into th^ Soitseo 
ofHiiitry, p^rcha^ cd^iwn native!}, and 
hraugbt them into ^^erpa Lenns; in his 
absence thsy vnre relvactorjF hif. ^i^ 
and ahe was altewcd to sKpd t^eiffik I9 ^ 
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neighbouring factory to be sold IK Slaved 
who made their escape from neighbouring 
factories, were, on application, delivered 
up to their masters by the Governor, and 
eVfen before application, they were sent to 
gaol tlntil applied for; some slaves, that 
toc&ped from Bance Island, were seized, 
flogged, and sent back by the Governor. 
Slaves also, who swam to shore from slave 
^faips in the river, were seized by the civil 
pbwfer in their famous Free Town, and 
remanded to their fetters. A noted slave 
captain of the name of Brown recovered 
some slaves, who had escaped from him, 
while lying in the river, Tobias, a black- 
shiith, now in Sierra Leone, having escaped 
frWn a islave ship, was seized by the 
(3dvernor*s order, and thrown into prison J 
but effecting his escape also from thence^ 
he concealed himself in the mountains 
until his persecutors had sailed away, and 
he is at present in the colony, a very useful 
*ettler/'~6>e Thorpe's Reply ^ p. 3^. et seq^ 
These facts may appear to be accurately 
or 'inaccurately stated, according to the 
pectiliat bias or pre-disposition of mind of 
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the reade^^y Epr ojui;tp5irts, we belieye tbeni, 
to be sub^femtiajly trvie,. npt because they, 
are; given oo the aiithoEitj .of Dr. Thorpef 
but, because we conceive these and similai) 
cases, would iiecesis^^rMy arise from tiie; ma- 
ture and 3ituation:af th^ colony, frorajth^ 
bad qharactei^ iQf many of , the 4»e tilers, fifptiju 
the imbecility p!f thei.igoverDment,. iroi» 
the extreme Afldoleace of the fr^e culjavflLn 
tors, whosfc indisposition to work ^ is aaidi 
to: have been, the grand impediment, w^ich 
from first to lasit obstructed the views of it|^ 
Company;«lQd of their agents with respecli 
to the ;cuHii^ation of the landi and; >?hich 
is stated to haye beien so ,strong, thatif any; 
other: : n>ode . of subsistence, requiring, \osb 
bodily exertion, could be found, the pur.- 
suiti of agriQultare was, infallibjty^pegleiQted. 
Heiwfe tjhqstropg inducement to ;coma^it; tber 
transgressions enumerated , by Dr. Thprpei 
h^n06 the pe^qeptioii pf a. necessity to cuU 
tiyate the land by l«t.bourc|rs, whp, whether in 
the ichars^cjteiiof :slavcs or indented servants, 
might >be compelled work ; heqce a clan^ 
destine Sla«y€! TrudQ; ; hpnce, tJxe plan of 



, tb%ir dWVi fVee i;h6ice, fiiMil ft ft«fttb <df 
v%t-jr^ by plkcing Ukefti ifi itAU; <»f »i^rVU 

With Mibh a gl&K«g tdenfitMBtratton, 
MhkheA by theit o#ta Whjhy» «f the 
d4ffidu!ty^ ttot u iray iMpbs^ibllity, 

nm^ by fV»e l&boure¥&, wbbt Kiaii be m^aiNft 
by th6 Di'fe^OH of AfticVn itifttitUtkRI, 
by pttsbibg !^«tw^¥d the pudjeet of uttltx- 
^itidg oiit W<eM Indta isl^Ads by ft«e 
ik^gf^^; tb^aitl^ the a^dMU^MtehjOMMI )>f 
#hil<^h t4g clM^stit^b Sla«« Tmde i$ idi«>> 
ployed kb ^ ^eteii^e, «Ahd the S\AVk fiegis*- 
«ry BilH if eter il pm 4ft«0 a )aWv« nveilllt 
td t)*e eMptdy^ a ^teppi^g stoiie ? t 
Bat It is time ^t we ^bold revert to 
the prdc^io^ the AfH^tl iftfeltftutidiu 

W-e iMive -^l^^dy smed the rei^iitiom 

fbH^i^ the bl^is df Mt- ID&W %Miab^ 

mm, We ehtif^ly '^i^ %ith the 0(Mn-> 
Hiiti^e thsnt thei-e wto mn^itag iin \^ Mstwy 
of the S'mtiSi leotie €o&|»a»y to ^iseoiiituge 
the efibrts ^ the A^ridiM lii^titWi^O) l^Mle 
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tkttitug on the fjlftlti pt^^d^ed i& theif B««ou 
lutions, a<ntl stiated M their Fiftt RbftbRi 
Tftfey hfed failfed itt Vfh6bi add, j>W>>fitiftg fey 
experience, they detfettttined ftdt tb efigagis 
in ebitithercial «petliliati>6¥i«. l^i^y h(&d 
bedii ttf^successfui in di^seitiinttti'Arg tihristi^h 
ktoOWledge, and adcdrdingly dfetertttiheWl 
not to tind<el1;ake aby religib^^ tttisiibltt. 
They alSb ftyeant, too dbutrt, by ^«dttdi<yg 
trade and mlig^til^ 'Aai^sio^ thek* 
scheme, to cd#(iiliMeth^good^^ill aKMS M«ell 
the dbje«H<d!A3 df^ MiMei'ditirs ii«t tyeili5fa%) 
t^ho Wight dth^r^J^b be disihcti ^ VAp- 
pm. tfhte ittbttttVs^ tli* !n*tiUAWf6to. (34v4<t- 
ii^<tidfri b<id iMt be^h lAUch pt<>m<)ted by tlife 
hielp of lahgilag^, by m&i by dgticianu1>b)0i- 
ebtaitiple; yet the ebhtin^d ^Sbm m emc- 
\Mfih th>is vitsil pHn^pl^^ o>i» first ii«ceiK(ia!ry 
iWp to h\mkh fcttppihess, tnttst >aWay« ibe 
detferviug ^yf pl-ttifeU^ &nrd tniglit p«)sMtrfy 
bb i^wAtded by iBueoess. Th%y had bivd 
Abundvint f)i«bf, as they mKeeiveA^ 'tif tbe 
hindmtiee ilirbim by the Sluve Trade ki 
the way of every effort to better ^ CWI^ 
di«ion «>f AMcb) this <ih^y detevbui^d 
to attack in eve^y awd by^ev^y^fiw 
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trivance* For this tbey wer^ well qualified 
by. experience, by opporUi nicies of gaining 
information, by influerjce, by patronage, 
by the weight of money. This Wcj? the 
nvain and; immediate object po^nfed at by 
thejr Resolutions;, for by the , subversion 
of the Slave Trade alone, it was thought, 
could the ultimate object of adipitting the 
inhabitants of the great continent , of ^frjjca 
to the blessings of civilized life, and of >r€j7 
deeming it from heathen darkness^ be ever 
expected to be effectually accomplished.. 
. Proposing to ac;^ upon a.plan so pure, so 
liberal, so entirely unexceptionable iq;pri,Hi-r 
ciple, so noble in its end, the directors 
could not fail to, receive the warmest sup- 
port in, money, in hand and in hearty, of 
every genuine friend of the hqinauirrace.; 
nor could the voice of calumny havQ r^aGj;ied 
them, nor scepticism dared to call in q^e^z 
tion the rectitude of their motives, whilq 
faithfully discharging the duties ojf. this 
generous, this most important, and ardupus 
undertaking, 

U p to the Fifth Annual Report, this seems 
tp have been the exclusive object; other 
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t>dnls, however^ are iricidentally, or, as we 
<:onceii^e artftilh/, iritrbduced, to lead the 
mind of the ptiblic easily and gradually 
to objects not immediately within the pro- 
fessed duties of the African Institution, 
as expressed in their resolutions. The 
system of free labour (Rep. 3) being already 
established'' (with what success and under 
what eireiinistances, we have already seen) 
** at Sierra Leone, the introduction of any 
number of negroes info that colony, whe- 
ther on the footing of free labourers or as 
apprentices for a limited time, could be 
attended with none of those inconveniences 
which, it is* alleged, would flow from it in 
our West India islands, and which, as the 
Committee understand, are deemed to be 
so.considerable, as to make it a question 
whether many of the persons a/ready 
berated in the West Indies, under the ope- 
ration of the Abolition Act, shall not be 
sew/ &acfe to Sierra Leone/' 

Then, in Rep. 5, the case of Huggins 
is mentioned, a caae which certainly stands 
in no need of the aid of misrepresentation; 
for . a story more; calculated to excite the 



not ewily be imagined. Tbi^ lioi^rvi 
which we *hall ftot dfeftW QHf pftg<» feflT 
repealing^ togelhw i?Uh of HQ^m 
mentioned i» Rep. 6, th^ijgti glwiiig f 
eeptions to the r«le of pnactige ftnd nQt 
)eM i^pfobat^d in th^ West |pdiQ9 fclwe 
thej muftt be w evfry Pth*r p»r^ of ^hf 
civilised world, are qw>t«d w «ew^gf *^ 
fMtnplify the nature of the bmdagc into 
wiith it is the oiifect qf the ImtitMti(m . to 
pre^aeni the negnms af ^ma Jhm being 
tedueed/^ God knows, there is caough in 
the oonditian of slavery, in ita beat stato, 
to excite our sympathy, and too mpch/in 
the established system, which calls urgently 
for the hand of correction. There is na 
need whatever of the aid of high colouring 
to give effect to the living picture. Not 
less than the directors of the AfVican Insti- 
tution have we been struck with the horrid 
circumstances of these cases; we have 
th<>ught much, we have inquired, we have 
heard, we have seen, and w« have no hesi- 
tation to pronounce distinctly, that, if the 
directors mean to bold up these oases as a 
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fair specimen of the general practice, or as 
any thing more than strong instances of 
iodividual tyranny, cruelty, and oppression, 
they are either disqualified by ignorance 

the real state of things and of society in - 
our West India islands for the delicate 
and difficult enterprizes they now seem 
determined to accomplish, or have deli- 
berately put a fake inference on the record 

their proceedings. 

These cases, however, such as they are, 
serve very appositely as a convenient link 
in the chain of their proceedings, " The 
directory (R^p. 6, p. 14) have adverted to 
this, subject, not for the purpose of entering 
at present into any explantion of their views 
upon it but, merely that the members of 
the Institution may understand that it is 
one which occupies much of their atten*>> 
tion*" " The directors believe that the 
necessity of a reform in the administration 
of our West India colonies is strongly feliv 
not only by the public, but bjf many per^ 
sons connected with those islands, who can 
no longer shut their eyes to the cofi5C- 
qumces of the system which has been 
established there/' 

a 



We consider this as one of the most 
nrtful passages to be found in the Reports 
of the African Institution, designedly con- 
trived to impress the belief that the planters 
themselves are tremblingly alive to the dan^ 
ger of their actual situation; and most 
unwarrantably attempting to make them 
falsify the very strongest ground upon 
which all respectable, humane, liberal, 
enlightened proprietors of West India 
property have invariably deprecated the 
interposition of strangers in the internal 
administration of their affairs, namely, the 
dread of revolution following upon the 
heels of reform : a dread too well justified 
by a contemplation of the horrors inflicted 
on St. Domingo by the mad measures of 
the French National Assembl3% acting 
under the influence of the Amis des Noirs, 
and now, if any thing, kept alive, not by a 
consideration of the efiects of their own 
vicious system but, by' the growing in- 
fluence and overt acts of the African Insti- 
tution. 

To such a length have abuses in 
this (Nevis) and some other West India 
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islands proceeded, that several intelligent 
planters have not scrupled to state their 
unqualified opinion, that a reform in the 
administration of those colonies is absolutely 
necessary ; and some have gone so far as 
to suggest plans for improvement. Among 
these plans is that of the establishment of 
a registry of all the slaves in each of the 
colonies in which a slave population exists ; 
and to the expediency of this measure the 
directors are disposed to give their most 
unqualified assent!" See Rep. 7» p. 16. 

Now, because abuses have been com* 
mitted in the little island of Nevis, a registry 
of slaves is proposed to be established in 
each of our West India colonies, without 
their consent, and in violation of their con- 
8titutional privileges, not, as pretended in 
another place, for the purpose of controult 
ing a contraband Slave Trade, which in 
point of fact does not exist, but for the 
more determined purpose of introducing 9f 
reform into the internal system throvighout 
our islands I 

" To the latter communication (from the 
Bahamas) they feel particularly ]qdebte4 
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for some valuable hints relative to the 
amendment of the laws ; particularly the law 
of evidence respecting slaves in the West 
Indies/' — Rep. 7, p. 20. 

Then comes. Rep. 8, p. 11 — " The Board 
have still to lament the continuance of 
flagrant abuses in several of the Wesf^ 
India islands. They have long been im« 
pressed with the extreme importance of the 
subject; and the means of removing the 
great evils still existing in the West India 
system and ametiorating the condition of 
those unhappy beings, who are now suffer- 
ing under its weight, have long been under 
their serious consideration/' "Thedirec-* 
tors, however, trust that, even during the 
present session, the attention of Parliameilt 
will be drawn to measures tending ulti^ 
mately to ameliorate the state of the black 
and coloured population of the West India 
islands/' 

• Here then is another step from the black 
populations or slaves, to that of the coloured 
or free people of the islands ! Wherei we 
would ask, is this to stop ? 

Then follows the recommendation of a 
registry of slates; upon the strength of 
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which a bill'has since been brought into 
Parliament hy Mr. Wilberforce, and sup^ 
ported by the pen of Mr. Stevens. 

We do not mean to enter much into the 
merits of demerits of this measure; they 
will, no doubt, be fairly tried by Parlia- 
ment,, and the question agitated without 
any degree of that intemperance which 
distinguishes the pamphlet of Mr. Stevens* 
It is enough for our purpose, in this place^ 
to have traced the indirect object of it 
through the unauthorized proceedings of the 
directors of the African Institution ; and to 
have drawn the attention of the mass of snb^ 
scribers of that establishment to a measure, 
which tends to implicate them in a dreadful 
responsibility, and to throw a most inordi* 
nate degree of power into the hands of a 
certain class of individuals, who have been, 
fend now are equally, the leading members 
of the Sierra Leone Company, the Church 
Missionary Society, and the African Insti- 
tution. 

Each of these Associations has, we are 
reiady to acknowledge, conferred by ib 
labours Very importiauit beae£ts on mankihd 
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in various wajs. We have no desire to 
quarrel with, or to call in question, the 
purity of their motives; but we do not 
wish to see them intrusted with too much 
power. They have glaringly mismanaged 
their own affairs at Sierra Leone; thej 
have ascertained, by experiment, that the 
soil in tropical climates is not to be culti- 
vated by free labourers; civilization has 
made but feeble progress under their en- 
couragement; their speculations have been 
followed by bankruptcy and disappoint- 
ment. Are these then fit persons to be 
allowed to meddle with the legitimate 
authorities of our prosperous possessions 
in the West Indies ? Most assuredly not. 
As little are East India directors and 
merchants trading to the coast of Africa, 
fit persons to direct the affairs of these rival 
colonies, with a view to their happiness and 
prosperity. As to moral and religious in- 
struction, surely the Bishop of London, 
and the regular clergy, acting under his 
authority, are the fittest persons to dis- 
charge these important duties. Our colonial 
assemblies, and particularly that of Jamai*- 
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ca, have invariably presented a firm resist^ 
ance to the encroaching spirit of Methodists 
and Seceders, and we trust they never will 
fail, within the limits of their jurisdiction, 
to support the established hierarchy of the 
mother country, in spite of every menace, 
and in the face of every danger. And as the 

good humoured and complying" temper 
of our ministers seem to have encouraged 
the directors of the African Institution to 
believe that Government^'' to employ the 
words of the Secretary of this Institution, 
•* will be disposed to adopt almost any plan 
which WE may propose to them with respect to 
Africa^ provided we save them the trouble of 
thinking^'' let them now be disabused and 
made at last to understand that such is not 
the case with respect to our West India 
islands, notwithstanding the phalanx whicb 
may be brought to support their enterprises 
on all occasions. 

But, though we have trespassed too long 
on the patience of our readers, we cannot 
altogether pass by the Registry Bill and 
Mr. Stevens' pamphlet without some short 
observations. They afford, indeed, a subject 
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roost important and deserving of very seri* 
ous consideration in a commercial, moral, 
and constitutional point of view, as affect- 
ing the , prosperity of our sugar islands; 
the true happiness of a large body of fiellow- 
creatures, who inay be benefited or made 
miserable by the operation of the measure, 
and the growing influence of a club or 
association of persons out of Parliament 
over the proceedings of the legislative 
bodies of the kingdom. 

The consideration of these questions 
would evidently lead us into too wide a 
field. Nor shall we stop to consider the 
question of the right of Parliament to enact 
laws for the internal regulation of ouf 
several colonies in cases where they have, 
from the earliest periods, enjoyed the ex- 
elusive privilege of legislating for them- 
selves. It is enough to admit that Parlia- 
ment has the power^ to leave ourselves free 
to consider merely the wisdom, of making a 
beginning of this sort of interference in the 
case before us. 

All travellers describe their surprize at 
fifik landing in the new world. Humbolt 
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•Sf)eafcs of Ibis m a very lively mattneir. Thfe 
itriaginMidn is ^left far bebitJcl, when the 
strange atid agreeable appearahce af every 
bfc^ct strikes upon the senses; Every thing 
irfnewj every creature, every shrub, thefof- 
-matioii of the riiountainsj and the meanest 
reptile, convey the idea of a separate crea*- 
lion. No Words can give an ade(|uate fe« 
presentation of the actual appearance and 
state of things* Nature, ih these r^gions^ 
delights in extremes. The heat of the sun is 
intense; if it rain, the d^ops fall down in 
knass<3S^ ai)d^ forming torrents, rush iihpetu« 
ously from the mountains, and, alas ! tdb 
frequently^ sweep away every thing beJfore 
them. Throughotit there is k degree • of 
combustibility which requires the most 
Irareful watchful dessi the smallest spark is 
immediately kindled intoa flame; the flamed 
fanned by the never-failing breeze, soon 
rages uncontrolled, and every fabric withiri 
its reach is skDon levelled with the dust. This 
is no exaggerated picture ^ it is the natural 
state of things, and the artificial will heces« 
sarily be influenced by it; the mind, the' 
passions, ' the senses, the regulations of^ 
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so^iety^ the wa^^» the abui;idance^ and all 
.the various circiamstaaGes attending the 
janimat^d part, acknowledge the peculiar 
$tractare md featUre& of the material par;t 
of the creation in this new hemisphere: To 
jEuropeans the whole thing is ipconceiyable; 
jltiid if thU consideration affords a lesaon of 
.caution to legislators bcm they begin, it wi^ 
t^t the same time teach them bow difficult 
it is to know where to stop, the work of 
inaking laws for the reguflation^ of these 
disUnt regions of the wovt<$> 
^ The West India Islainds are charg^cl 
irith raising qbstroctions in tJ^e wi^jr, of 
i^anumission. Now; we have alwsijrs 
derstood^ and still we have np reaspfin to^ 
disbeHeve, that the hiw^^ of whicb cooi^ 
plaint is niade as intending to obstriiel 
the progress of eaKancipatipn*, were timrefy 
meant as jot^easures of police^ eakal^feed. to 
^joe^t ^he too cominpD pra<;tlce of conferring 
freedoQi uppn slave^^ wh<>9 frpm disease m 
f id age; might no longer b^ j&t §of labour^. 
9nd at the ^mne time affprdf a simple and 
lational substitute for that cod^ of poor 
lawsi^ which^ do nO' cpedk IQ' thte: manieipal 
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wgulatioiis of tbis obuntry^ Ih Jamaica; 
the law, passed in 1792,* directs that, in^all 
cases of manumission, security shall be 
given, not in money^ (a circumstance whicfe 
affects the whole feature and character of 
the transaction) but in band to the church* 
Wardens of the parish, to pirevent the persoii 
SQ enfranchised from becoming a chargi^ 
upon the public; a regulation not likelyi 
even in theory^ to obstruct the liberation of 
»eU*conditimed slaves, nor to produce anj 
worse effect than that intended bj| the iawi 
namely, that of rescuing the unwilling 
Tictim from the miseries of a mo^t unsiiit^ 
Able and merciless sort of emancipation. 

We have no access to the tairs, nor are 
we well-informed of the u^ges, of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands; but of 
Jamaica, which, in extent, in population; 
in productiveness, aad commercial iivk^ 
portance, ia equal to all the other islands 
put together, and from whence, if frotti 
any partial source, might data be ipore 
fairly drawn than from smaller communities 



« The earliest law to the same effect, of which we can find 
a trace^ was passed in 1774. 
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9s the bases of general regulations w6 can 
speak with conQcjence. There the peAaltj 
of the bond is £100, and the condition 
required that of the payqient of £5 an- 
nually, in case qf ne^d, to thf enfranchised 
negro. We have he^rd from good . au* 
thoritjr, and we belie vcj, that never but 
in one instance has a bond of this descrip* 
tion been enforced, ^nd ths^t in a case so 
evidently influenced by improper feeling, 
as to call forth general disapprobation : 
such, in point 0f practioe^ has been the oh^ 
structiou thrown by the laws of that island 
in the way of the manuniission of slaves. - 
The Island of Jamaica, if not the whole 
West India body, has a right to complain 
of being stabbed in the darks by mistake 
or design. A little fair inquiry or disr 
passionate consideration would have let ia. 
light upon the subject, and either have 
given strength to the reasonings employ eel 
to recommend the measures or prevented 
the appeal now made to the wi9dom pf 
Parliament to enforce it. No concealment, 
we trust, could have been deliberately 
meant; for concealment of truth in such a 
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case assumes nothing Less than the chaise* 
4er of falsehood. We leave the West India 
body to give vent to their indignant feel-r 
ings '. in their own way, and aecording to 
the extent of their wrongs, confining our-^ 
selves merely to point out a gross misstate-^ 
ment as a very unfit ground qf parlia*^ 
xnentary interposition. . 

The indirect object of this measure is to 
counteract the imputed narrow policy of 
the several islands by helping the progress 
of freedom. Whoever is not registered is 
to be free,: as if freedom abstractedly ^w^n 
ft blessing. Who will fail ^o register his 
active, healthy, intelligent, valuable. slave? 
Surety no person can be expectied to com** 
roit such an act of negligence or disin- 
terestedness, at least under the operation 
of this law; but there are many individuals 
yf\io would gladly seize the opportunity of 
enfranchising sickly,, decrepit^ aged, worth*: 
less slaves, to escape the expense whicht 
not the voice of charity but, the laws of 
the islands have hitherto compelled them 
tp incur fqr the cloathing and proper main^ 
tenancy of such poor creatures. , 
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But this is not alK The principal towm^ 
particularly in Jamaiea, abound with 
speetable well-disposed negroes, who, witb* 
out the rigkt to freedom, enjoy a)l the 
advantages of it through the partiality and 
indulgence of their owners. The freedom 
of these people^ is perhaps never ealled ia 
question, except in eases of misooaduct. 
Of to aid the valuable purposes of police. 
This bi)l| if it pass into a law, will have 
the effect of callipg it, in many cases, intd 
question. It will cut both ways, and be 
equally the evidence of slavery and of 
freedom^ Many persons will now record 
their right of property in the slave, wkoirt 
otherwise they might never tbin^ of olaini* 
ing, some from selfish eonsiderations, some 
from duty as mortgagors, as tenants for life» 
fte. and thus may the slave be made to de* 
scend in the line of inheritance, to the heir, 
and again be sul^ected to all th^vieissitudea 
attending the temper, the character^ an^ 
circumstances of the owner for the time 
being, wheq, without the registry, he might 
be left gradiially to slide into a state of 
ease, security, and established freedoin. 
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Biit it seems a registry is neces«4ry he^ 
cause t\ie colour of the ikin is, primA faeit^ 
evidence of the condition of the rtbgfo; 
and thtis^ by the lawi^ of the^e colottiei^ 
the chus probandf is thrown upon the MMkf 
which might be though tt if we ive^e 16 
yield to the authority of this writer, td b6 
nearly as difficult as to wash off the colour 
of his skin. 4s the pd^sage iscurioUSy it 
will find a fit place in this sectioA of ottf 
obsertrations:-*- 

" The assemblies have ttonderfUlly iiaM 
proved upon the slate cod^ of all otjbf^ 
coud tries and times* They have ab^olptd 
the master from the troublesome duty df 
proving his title. They have reversed tlid 
uoitersal presumption of other laws; placing 
il^ dot ih favour of freedom^ but against it. 
They have cast the burthen of proof oh the 
weai^e^t and helpless party. The English 
lord^ when trying the question of villainage 
wiih his alleged villain or stave^ way 
Obliged even to bring into court the near 
i^dations of his o^pponent to proVe the lie-* 
reditary condition. The West India master 
setd prodace only tb^ alleged ilaVe him* 
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, scht Jiis condition is recorded on his face.'' 
See Reasons for a Slave Registry^ p. 58. > 
His condition^ 2ie;e are assured^ is enregis«- 
tered indelibly on the public records of the 
islands^ which records afford the rtrong)- 
est and best, evidence that c^n. be pro* 
duqed pf th0 condition of the negro* 
^ Who would not conclude, ftom the fore* 
going quotation^ that the <|uestiod of friee 
or not free is constantly agitated in the 
courts of law, for the barbarous purpose 
of disturbing the ease and happiness of 
unoflGsoding characters* That this is not 
true, no onoii we tiunk, who has ever beea 
in the islands, and has witnessed the coa^ 
tented ness of that happy class of persons^ 
can for a moment entertain a doubt. It is 
most assuredly, however, a fit subject to 
be fairly inquired into, when doubtful 
characters step forward to disturb thepub-r 
lie peace, or in any way violate the laws: 
of the country. Are not vagrants in thi» 
very metropolis constantly apprehended 
and sent to the house of cornsction, tilk 
they give a. good » account of themselves ?. 
I,s not the onw protnindip in the^e pases^r 
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invariably thrown upon them ? Are the 
West India islands alone to forego the 
benefit of a strict police? and is the lowest 
wder of persons only to be embraced by this . 
new measure ? To every unoffending negro 
it is useless; to every free man it is unne- 
cessary. His title to freedom stands on 
the basis of a rock. It stands upon the 
security as property in land, as mort- 
giigfcs, leases, wills, marriage settlements; 
Sec. They are all equally enrolled in the 
books of record; which afford the strongest 
cfvidence that can be produced in law. 
Who, ill the face of such conclusive evi- 
dence, could be so mad as to attempt to 
disturb the claim to liberty of any human 
being ? 

Not to multiply objections, we have 
stated enough to point out with what ab- 
siirdities and culpable inconsideration, to 
ifse the mildest terms, the promoters of 
this project are chargeable. To say nothing 
of the absurdity of making laws to prevent 
a cl&ndestine Slave Trade, which, in point 
of fact, does not exist, and of the solecism 
in legislation' of making laws to meet 

I 
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offences in fuiuro, which, from tbe niEitqre 
of tilings, as we could easily shew, are not 
likely to happen, the striking absurdity is 
at once committed of proposing to begwi 
the work of emancipation at the wrong 
end. Many of that description of person^, 
%vho ought to be made free, will be fixed in 
a state pf slavery; and many of an opposite 
description will be enfranchised, to whQm 
freedom will be tantamount to misery, 
while the important reform is accoQ)plishe4 
of making the silence of the propp^e^ re^ , 
gistry, instead of the written document of 
a public record, the lega) evidence in aj! 
cases of disputed freedom ! 

These considerations affordt according 
to our apprehensions, the strongest po$^h^ 
grounds of ohjectioii to the measure; ob- 
jection so evident that we should l^ve 
been suf priced at seeing them overlooked^ 
if we had not had occasion, more thsuji 
^ee, to observe bow much the opinioms^ 
of tbi3 organ of the African Institution 
are liable to be led a&tray by the delusions 
of a very heated imagination; and if nfe 
wece no)t, at the same tiv/^, verj sttwglf 
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impressed with a belief of the existence of 
designs in some directors of that distiA* 
guished Association^ very distinct frdm^ 
and very far beyond, the Jjrofessed and 
prominent object of their pubhc r6com«' 
mendationsi 

To us every tneastir^ professing to better 
the condition of the black population of 
our colonies, invariably excites a peculiai 
interest, and carries along with it an irre«- 
sistible charm ; wo are instincti vely drawn 
to lend a hand to the cause of humanity 
and mercy, and ever must feel a severe 
pang of regret when we are stopped by 
prudential considerations, or disapprob^-^ 
tion of the means employed by our fellow- 
labourers for the accomplishment of this 
important object. These should always 
be unequivocally right. No trick, no so* 
phistry, no double meanings can be tolera- 
ted in any shape; these serve only to stag- 
ger confidence, to engender suspicion, to 
chili the warmth of zeal, and disappoint 
expectation. It is no easy thing to follow' 
this writer through all his windings. We 
are required to encounter the subtil ties 
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without the precision of special pleadipg« 
Already have we pointed out a striking 
instance of misrepresentation in a precede 
ing paragraph. We now proceed with 
unwilling steps to notice another no les^ 
exceptionable passage of this panrphletr^ns 
As it is impossible suddenly to break 
their fetters without danger of calamitous 
consequences, not only to their masters, 
but themselves, we must suffer them to 
remain, for some considerable period, in 
their present bondage/' " But who is 
there so dead to the impulse of human 
sympathy, who so regardless of the claims 
of justice and mercy, as not to deplore 
that cruel necessity, and to desire to give 
to its duration the narrowest limits that 
humanity will allow? 

" Here there neither is, nor ever has been 
any controversy in Parliament since the 
subject was first brought to its notice. 
All have professed to regard colonial slavery 
as an evil we were bound to terminate^ 
though the nature of the case would not 
permit us to do so in any but a slowly pro- 
gressive course. 
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; The advocates of the abolition, and the 
few who refused to prescribe any term to the 
Slave Trade^ professed themselves to be as 
earnest in their desire of reform, by all 
safe means, and ultimately to abolish the 
slavery of our colonies, as Mr, Wilberforce 
himself." 

" The speeches of eminent statesmen, 
the writings of the colonial party ^ the votes 
and addresses of Parliament, and the offi-* 
cial correspondence of ministers with the 
colonial governors, might all be appealed 
to in proof that such has always been the 
unanimity of sentiment on this very in-^ 
t^resting head. 

" What are the means then that can be 
devised for the attainment of a reformation 
so dear to the wishes and so necessary to 
the honour of our country ? 

^* They can only be of two general kinds ; 
compulsory and persuasive. Regarding the 
end as one which Parliament is bounds in 
some way, to attain, it must either be 
accomplished by direct legislation accoiXH 
panied with coercive sanctions, or by sucb 
parliameatary measures asr may inclnit 
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thosct who have the power of atnehorattng 
the lot of the slaves^ to engage wilUngljc iil 
that beneficent work/' 

There is a sort of mist hanging over this 
passage, together with the preceding and 
following paragraphs, which makes it diffi^ 
cult to define the exact meaning of thci 
writer. It however insinuates, that the 
question of emancipation had already been 
entertained by Parliament, that Parlianient 
is bound sooner or later to accomplish the 
object by direct or indirect legislative en^* 
actments; that even the friends of slavery 
were equally earnest as Mr. Wilberforce m 
their desire ultimately to abolish the slavery , 
of our colonies; that the writings of the 
colonial party bore testimony of the una- 
nimity of sentiment, on this head, and 
that all professed to regard colonial slavery 
as an evil which we were bound to ter- 
minate. 

Certainly it was no easy matter to dis- 
cuss the question of the Slave Trade, witb^ 
out touching incidentally on the point of 
eventua1,.though very distant,emancipalion^ 
But who caa say that tbia point wm ever 
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brought before Parliament in a direct t»Qii 
gible shape, or was so received under any 
form as to leave an obligation on Parliament 
to entertain it at anj definite or indefinite 
period of time ? 

The abolition of villainage in this coun- 
try w'^s the work of centuries. With such 
fk precedent in view, no rational being 
could ever doubt that the abolition of the 
Slave Trade would eventually, and in a pro^i 
gressive manner, though not perhaps by the 
same slow degrees lead to the abolition of 
colonial slavery ; as little might he doubt 
that effect would follow its cause, as deny 
in any shape this almost self-evident pro^? 
position. This sentiment must have passed 
through the mind of every member of the 
House of Commons, and of every member 
of the House of Peers, without perhaps one 
single exception. But are we thence to 
infer that Parliament is bound to accom? 
plisl), or even hasten the effect btf kgis^ 
lativc interposition? If the premises then 
are insufficient to bear out the inference^ 
whare is. the vote of the House of Common? 
or of the House of Peers to be found to 
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wtaWisb the prroposition that Parliament is 
bound to interference? A simple reference 
to the rolls of Parliament may be sufficient 
to corroborate or to falsify this preposterous 
insinuation. 

As to the writers of the colonial party, 
they could not have failed to see, like all 
other persons, that the Act for abolishing 
the Slave Trade would naturally lead, by 
safe, slow, and almost imperceptible steps; 
to the ultimate abolition of colonial slavery. 
If their writings are meant to be brought 
in proof of unanimity of sentiment on this 
point, the averment admits of no contra^- 
diction. If the same writers are pointed 
to as professing to regard colonial slavery 
as an evil which Parliament was bound to 
terminate, we are called upon, for want of 
chapter and page, to oppose a simple de- 
nial to the truth of this assertion on the 
single ground, that no writers could be 
found sufficiently absurd to commit this 
act of fclo de se, or at the best to stultify 
themselves in the face of the recorded 
opinions of their more rational opponents. 
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liCt us see what was written, at the time 
these discussions occupied almost uncea<* 
singly the attention of ParHament, by an 
enlightened, zealous, and practically useful 
member of the illustrious corps of aboli« 
tionists, since become a director of the 
African Institution :* — 

" No one is senseless enough to propose 
that the colonies should be cultivated by 
Europeans, or that the slaves already set- 
tled there should be emancipated/ —Cowcwe 
Statement^ &c. p. 42. 

" If this grand reformation the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade) is once adopted, 
there needs no further interference with the 
structure of colonial society, or the concerns 
of West India proprietors. Every man 
may now be left to pursue his own interest 
in his own way. Few will continue so 
insane as to mal-treat and work out their 
stock, when they can no longer fill up the 
blanks occasioned by their cruelty, or their 
inhuman and short-sighted policy/' — " In 
a very few years all the negroes in the West 



* Said to be Mr, Brougham* 
K 
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India islands will be Creoles^ and allt tbe 
Hjasters will treat them with indulgence for 
their own sakes. The enormous expense 
of new supplies will be entirely saved, the 
increase of negroes by breeding will, on 
eaph estate, be in proportion to the accu- 
mulation of the proprietor's capital ; the 
labour of the whole negroes will be much 
more productive, and will, in some degree, 
resejnble the industry of freemen; th^. 
negro , character will.be improved; the 
manner of the other classes will also be. 
acnelioraterf ; th^ non- residence, so much 
lamented at present, and the waqt of;, 
women, so fatal to the colonial character, . 
will gradually wear out; the structure of 
TV^est Indian society will more and nipre, 
resenqible. that of the compact, firmt and 
respectable communities which , com pose, 
the^ Nprth Americap states.' —J6, p. 6Q.; , 

L^t us see again whftt is jio\y said, wp, ; 
bej^v^, by the same writer, " Thp emanr ; 
cipation of these unfortunate beings has : : 
neyej; formed any part qf the views enter^ 
tained by the abolitionists. Thej have 
constantly been charged with indulging in 
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such prospects; they have iiniformly, per- 
emptorily, and, in the end, successfully, 
^epelled the charge, not that any brie, 
attached to the cause of humanity arid 
justice, ever shut his eyes to the ultimate 
liberty of the negro race, as the result of an 
improved system of management; or ever 
saw, without infinite pain, i\ie inipossibility 
of hastening so desirable a consunamatidn 
by direct legislative interference^ — " A gra- 
dual improvement in their condition could 
alone prepare the way for restoring them to 
liberty; and this improvement was confi- 
dently expected to flow from the abolition 
of the Slave Trade/'— Erfiw. Review^ Oct. 
1815, p. 317. 

These observations, it is true, afford no 
argument against the bare project of regis- 
tering the slaves; but this completely falsi- 
fies the reasonings and the statements em- 
ployed to recommend it; while the train 
of reflection naturally arising in the riiind 
of the author of the " Concise Statement'* 
presents so simple, so obvious, so well- 
considered and interesting a description of 
the certain progress of future improvement 
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in the condition of the negro slaves, and 
delineates so well the beautiful methods 
and delicate springs set at work by the 
Creator of the Universe to perfect his 
moral works in every part of this sublunary 
world, that we are irresistibly led to depre- 
cate that stretch of human wisdom, which 
would attempt, under any pretence, to 
accomplish his purpose by this unnecessary 
piece of machinery, which, with all the 
appearance of simplicity, contains, like 
Pandora's box, the principles of immea- 
surable mischief. 

If we were called upon to name the time 
when improvement in the internal affairs of 
our colonies is most likely to take a start, we 
should immediately and confidently name 
the present moment, when.the well-grounded 
hope, or the actual possession of wealth by 
the master, will naturally cause a re-action 
upon the comfort and personal condition of 
the slave. What mortgagor has not some 
faithful servant whom he would be glad, if he 
had the liberty, to remunerate by the bless- 
ings of enfranchisement for valuable ser- 
vices? How may humane individuals are 
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there, whose " poverty, not whose will, con- 
sents'' to keep some deserving negro in a 
state of bondage ? Independent of subordi- 
nate considerations, the growth of frieedom 
is thus obviously an effect, which, if it be 
not impeded by the overflowing zeal and 
superabundant light of its most conspicu- 
ous, though not its most rational advocates, 
must naturally follow the growth of pros- 
perity and fortune. It is easy to perceive 
what important advantages will almost 
unavoidably be conferred on this interest- 
. ing class of human beings by the undis- 
turbed operation of this simple cause. 
Will not moral, religious, and intellectual 
improvement immediately follow, if they 
do not precede, this movement in the pro- 
gressive change? Will not these again 
have an influence collaterally upon others, 
and thus prepare them, in their turn, for 
admission to a new condition, which, under 
present circumstances, they might not be 
qualified to partake of? 

If, on the other hand, we were called 
upon to state the most powerfully coun- 
teracting caases, we should not hesitate. 
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among others, to place foremost this most 
-daring conspiracy, if it ever become ri- 
pened into the shape of law, against the 
<:onstitutional privileges of the West India 
islands; under the security of which crowds 
of valuable subjects have embarked their 
lives, their families, their properties, their 
all. It appears to us to be nothing less 
than an act of perfidy. It is in direct 
opposition to the professions held out by the 
abolitionists during the whole progress of the 
discussions in Parliament on the important 
subject of the Slave Trade. It must stag- 
ger all confidence. Who \VilI toil on to 
!raise or to preserve a valuable inheritanc/e 
for his children, if the fruits of his labour 
are to be exposed to danger at the moment 
of expected enjoyment? Will he not im* 
mediately recur to the old, and, we should 
hope, nearly exploded, system of making 
large crops upon terms only exceptionable 
on the ground of wear and tear of capital? 
Is it possible that this measure can fail 
to exasperate the mind of the colonist to 
the highest pitch of indignation? and will 
exasperation and the influence of avarice 
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united in the mind of the master have a> 
tendency to better the condition of the 
slave ? 

We could carry on this train of reflec- 
tion to an indefinite length, but we have 
already said enough to shew the extreme 
folly and absurdity, not to say practical : 
wickedness, of this project: of which the - 
principle and the probable operation 5 land a 
at variance with each other, and of. which « 
the immediate effect will be to obstruct the 
very best avenues for promoting the sub* . 
stantial happiness, and the lasting benefit.; 
of ; the negro population in the. British 
CQlpnies. 

Frpm beginning to end of this pamphlet « 
there is nothing like fair play. If atrocities 
ar<e, committed in one little island, the re- 
ptpfich, justly attaching to such atrocious 
acts, . is most .unjustly fastened upon the • 
whole West India body; the exception is 
injlustriously swollen into all the importance i 
of.thie rule, and a thesis taken for the most 
ill-foupded, not to say defamatory, decia- : 
mation.. A law is passed in one or more . 
islands, by which every person manumit* 
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ting a slave is required to pay a certain 
sum of money to secure the future mainte* 
nance of such slave. This law may be 
founded on good, or on doubtful, or even 
on bad principles of legislation. Such, 
however, as it is, it has been discussed in 
the colonial assemblies, has been approved 
of by the Governor, and ratified by the 
King in council. We cannot at this dis- 
tance undertake to answer for the motives 
of the framers of such laws in the different 
islands, no more than we would for the 
motives of those who undertake to condemn 
them here; but we have stated that in 
Jamaica, it is in practice a well-judged, 
benevolent measure of police. No inquiry 
is made, by this writer, whether the secu^ 
rity is given in money or in bond; the 
object of all these laws is broadly stated to 
be, wilful impediment in the way of manumis^ 
mm I and immediately a violent tirade is 
levelled against the whole of the colonial 
assemblies without any discrimination what- 
ever. To pass over a great deal of rank 
abuse, one unvaried tone of harshness is 
observable throughout ; every idea is tor- 
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Utxed tp: swell the current of {X)pular 
pdiipn against the system condemned, as 
if victory, andipot the discovery of truth; 
yfwe the object aimed . at ; nowhere i is a 
guarded expre9i»iQn to be found to leave 
rooin for a possible inference that, with 
returoiog pi-osperity to the planter, soine 
advantages may have accrued to the slave, 
6pme increase of J^indness, more attention 
to his>ease and comfort both in cloathing 
and subsistence, some relaxation in point 
of labour, sotfie modificaljion of the severer 
parts of plantation duty, and above all an 
almost entire exemption from, the operation 
of that disgraceful law which directs slaves 
to be taken up and sold under legal process 
for= the payment of debts and taxes.* 

* We are credibly informed that, in Jamaica, it is now be- 
come a rare occurrence to see sNtves, thus levied on, exposed 
to salef" an indisputable proof of the growing prpsperity of 
the planter^ and> in one most Important particular, of a cor- 
responding amelioration in the condition of the slave. What 
effect maj be partially produced by the dreadful calaihity 
•lately inflicted oi^tfais island, we D^ed not undertake to say* 
.but we can easily un^deratand that .a grant of money, afforded 
by Parliament to the unfortunate sufFerers,\ would produce a 
'more salutary effect towards the comfort and condition of a 
iwrgt body of alaves than is likely, to be worked oat by the 
present or future labours of the African Institution. 

L 
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To say that no changes have taken plac!e# 
that improvennent in the condition of slaves 
has not latterly been gradually going for* 
ward/ particularly in the island of Jamaica, 
is positively /tf/«c, and must be kaown to 
be false by every person who has taken 
pains to ascertain the real state of thitags 
from unprejudiced authority. That im* 
provements have not kept pace with the 
spirit of the times is a truism^ which M 
fair observer can conscientiously deny, and 
which must be equally the* subject of regret 
to every genuine philanthropist, and ip 
every denomination or sect of christians. 

But though it may be a subject of regret, 
it cannot altogether be that of surprise. 
It is now nearly eight years since the law 
for abolishing the Slave Trade was carried 
into complete effect. During the first four 
years of that time, the restrictions put by 
Bonaparte upon the trade for colonial pro- 
duce, had reduced the West India planters 
to a state bordering upon ruin. During 
the remaining four years indeed the sugar 
distillery bill and the return of peace to 
Europe, had gilded his prospects, and 
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disclosed the dawn of more prosperous 
fortunes. Yet even here some check has 
been experienced; for in the course of 
these j/ears, Jamaica had been visited by 
an hurricane, St.Vincent and Barbadoes, in 
different ways, by an eruption from a vol- 
cano, and the whole of the islands, more or 
less, by famine, following the steps of the 
American war ; for which the slave and the 
slave-holder may with reason think he is in- 
debted to the ready pen of the author of 

War in Disguise," and of the Reasons 
for establishing a Registry of Slaves in the 
British Colonies/' 

The clandestine Slave Trade, we have 
said, is a mere pretence ; and the Slave Re- 
jgistry Bill, if it pass into a law, is intended 
to be made a stepping-stone for ulterior 
measures of the African Institution and 
Church Missionary Society. Else why 
attack the colonial assemblies for not pass* 
ing laws to attach the negroes to the soil ; 
for not repealing certain laws which direct 
the slave to be sold for the debt of the 
master: for opposing positive prohibi- 
tions to the only attamabk means of reUgi^ 
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0U8 instruction and worship," namely^ Sy^ 
missionary preachers? However important 
these points may be, as queBtions of oolo« 
nial regulation, what have they to do witb 
theSlave Registry Bill? or how can they be 
tortured into reasons for establishing^ a 
registry of slaves in the British colonies ? 
The first lies, in some degree,. . within the 
reach of certain established authorities in 
this country; the second, we> 4ru&t, will 
soon become obsolete] through disuse-; and 
the last is distinctly within the eoclesiastr^ 
cal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Londoni 
The most important of these objects might 
be accomplished without encroaching upon 
a stngte constitutional right, or claica to 
right, of any of the islands. But — this i» 
not enough, nor would it suit the views of 
the leading directors of the African Instii* 
tution. A precedent must be established 
hy Act of Parliament for interfering in the 
internal regulations of these islands; the 
colonial system must he subverted; and 
the way-laid open for the future enterprises 
of these theologkro-political associations. 
There is a set of people in this country 
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who, possessed of an unbounded good 
opinion of themselves, conceive that no- 
thing can be wrong which they think ordo^ 
and nothing can be right which is thought 
or done by others. Pretending to be the 
advocates of universal toleration, they art 
themselves most intolerant ; with th^iri pro^ 
selytism is a fixed principle of duty;. &Hr 
this there are no lengths to which they will 
not go; with unceasing perseverance, and 
not very scrupulous as to means, they are 
daily adding to the number and power of 
their sect; we find them meddling with 
the concerns of the cabinets of kings, and 
establishing their influence by disturbiag 
the tranquillity of private life. To hear 
these persons talk, one might be led to supr 
pose that benevolence and commiseration 
for the sufferings of others dwelt exclu- 
sively with them ; in the same breath they 
preach up mercer towards the sable sons of 
Africa, and give the signal to " let loose 
the dogs of war*' against the fairest regions 
of Europe. Tracing the successful pro- 
gress of their schemes to the operation of 
influences^ which lie beyond the compre^- 
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hension of common understandings, they 
treat with contempt, and trample without 
mercy on, the dearest interests of those \vBb 
happen to hold opposite opinions to their 
own. Whatever their ultimate object may 
be, it rivets their whole atteiition ; no pru- 
dential considerations interpose to cheeky 
no experience can instruct, no warning 
voice can reach them. Always encroach- 
ing by day-light and by stealth, where, we 

would ask, do they mean to stop ? We 

have no hesitation to say that, without they 
are stopped by the wisdom of Parliament 
at this point, they never will stop, until 
they have raised Barbarism on the wreck 
of civilized life in the West India islands, 
and Fanaticism upon that of the established 
Hierarchy of the British empire. 



FINIS. 
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